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only in a 'more destructive use of utility' he is underestimating the importance 
of this distinction. Hume is sufficiently distinguished from the moral sense 
school by his use of the principle of utility as a means of rationalizing the pro- 
nouncements of the moral sense, even though he does not regard benevolence 

as psychologically a derivative from self-love. 

George H. Sabine. 
The University of Missouri. 

Le dualisme logique: essai sur I 'importance de sa realitS pour le problime de la 

connaissance. Par Marin Stefanescu. Paris, F. Alcan, 1915. — pp. iv, 

197. 

This work assumes that philosophy begins with the problem of knowledge 
and that all philosophers, in their effort to solve this problem, have been forced 
to start from a logical dualism, — such as the dualism of sense and reason, idea 
and fact, subject and object, — the resolution of which constitutes the philo- 
sopher's theory of knowledge. Since most philosophers have been dogmatists, 
in the sense that they believed it to be the business of knowledge to penetrate 
to the essence of things, their dualism has taken the form of a dilemma or 
an antinomy. Being forced therefore to choose between them, philosophers 
have attempted to reduce sense to reason or reason to sense, or, after Kant, to 
find a reconciliation of the two. Hence the endless controversy between the 
intellectualists and the anti-intellectualists, a divergence of theory which is at 
once fundamental and insoluble. The author undertakes, however, to show 
that it is insoluble only because the problem has been incorrectly stated. 

His method is historical; that is, he examines logical dualism in its latest 
chief manifestation, the philosophy of Kant and contemporary Kantians, 
criticises the efforts of these philosophers to resolve the antinomy of sense and 
reason, and gives a solution of his own more satisfactory than these. As 
presenting the chief types of solution that have been offered, he chooses the 
phenomenalism of Benno Erdmann, the idealism of Cohen, the logicism of 
Husserl, the realism of Riehl, and the psychologism of Jerusalem. Husserl 
insists upon a pure, a priori logic and therefore upon the necessity of knowledge, 
while Jerusalem, in opposition to Husserl, denies the existence of a priori 
principles and therefore insists upon the relativity of knowledge. In fact, 
knowledge is both necessary and relative and hence each of these opposed 
views is forced tacitly to admit the legitimacy of the other. Erdmann, Cohen, 
and Riehl all, in one way or another, attempt a reconciliation of the two opposed 
phases of knowledge, but they succeed no better than Kant; their solutions 
amount substantially to extending to the object that combination of sense and 
reason which Kant had found in the understanding. The author regards as 
the chief discovery of Kant himself the thoroughgoing distinction between 
sense and reason made in the Dissertation. The mediation between the two 
by a third faculty, the understanding, which Kant attempted in the Critique, 
is both contradictory and inadequate, since they refuse to coalesce and the 
coalescence, even if possible, would not explain the actual nature of human 
knowledge. 
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The attempts at a reconciliation of sense and reason turn out, therefore, as 
fruitless as the pre- Kantian efforts to reduce one to the other; our only recourse, 
then, is to attempt a theory of knowledge upon the assumption of a radical 
dualism between them. Dualism taken in its full sense, the author holds, will 
explain both the double character of necessity and relativity in human knowl- 
edge and also the source of our dogmatic tendency. The problem thus stated 
calls for a definite answer, but owing to the extreme generality of the author's 
statement of his own theory of knowledge, it does not appear to get such 
an answer. His theory seems to mean little more than that sense and 
reason are reciprocal but opposed functions in the development of knowledge, 
a view which in some sense might be accepted by advocates of widely different 
logical theories. So far as sense and reason are reciprocal, M. Stefanescu 
seems to be saying much the same as those who in his opinion attempt the 
impossible reconciliation of the two, e.g., when he holds the categories to be 
hypotheses justified by their power to make experience intelligible. So far as 
sense and reason are opposed, the opposition is as arbitrary as he alleges Kant's 
reconciliation to be. Thus he defines the senses as organs which serve the 
individual in his struggle with all that is outside him; reason,on the other hand, 
manifests itself in everything opposed to the individual, — in nature, the family 
and society in general. The plain answer is that the facts do not justify any 
such distinction. Where is the evidence that the senses have any more to do 
with the struggle for existence than the reason, or that the reason has any more 
to do with society than with the individual, or that the struggle for existence 
has any more to do with the individual than with society? Starting with a 
distinction so arbitrary, the author is quite unable to make any effective use 
of his general principle, that knowledge consists in the conquest of sense by 
reason. This is too vague to be of much service to a theory of knowledge. 

George H. Sabine. 
The University of Missouri. 

The Socialized Conscience. By Joseph Herschel Coffin. Baltimore, 

Warwick and York, 1913. — pp. viii, 247. 

"The purpose of this book," the author tells us in his preface, "is to suggest 
in present day psychological and sociological terms a working hypothesis — a 
moral criterion — by means of which the different types of moral situations may 
be met with some degree of consistency." This moral criterion is found in the 
"socialized conscience" or the conscience which judges the Tightness of an act 
" in terms of its social effects." The moral end is "the realization of the social 
self or socialized personality," and comes as a result of having a "socialized 
conscience." The writer reaches his definition of the moral criterion after an 
analysis of moral control in primitive and civilized society (Ch. I), the moral 
situation (Ch. II), and the relation of the moral criterion to personality (Ch. 
III). In the remaining six chapters the writer seeks to apply his criterion to 
the moral situations as they arise in the home, theischool, the vocation, the state, 
and the Church. The book closes with an attempt to state the moral ideal. 



